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proposal of the Board to be formed and expressed.
Leading men in London, Mr. Gladstone among them,
were clear that it was an occasion for the exercise of
the joint veto with which the Proctors were invested.
The veto was intended, if for anything, to save the
University from inconsiderate and hasty measures;
and seldom, except in revolutionary times, had so
momentous and so unexpected a measure been urged
on with such unseemly haste. The feeling of the
younger Liberals, Mr. Stanley, Mr. Donkin, Mr.
Jowett, Dr. Greenhill, was in the same direction.
On the loth of February the Proctors announced to
the Board their intention to veto the third proposal.
But of course the thing went forward. The Proctors
were friends of Mr. Newman, and the Heads believed
that this would counterbalance any effect from their
act of authority. It is possible that the announce-
ment may have been regarded as a mere menace, too
audacious to be fulfilled. On the i3th of February,
amid slush and snow, Convocation met in the Theatre.
Mr. Ward asked leave to defend himself in English,
and occupied one of the rostra, usually devoted to the
recital of prize poems and essays. He spoke with
vigour and ability, dividing his speech, and resting in
the interval between the two portions in the rostrum.1
There was no other address, and the voting began.
The first vote, the condemnation of the book, was

1 It is part of the history of the time, that during those anxious
days, Mr. Ward was engaged to be married. The engagement
came to the knowledge of his friends, to their great astonishment
and amusement, very soon after the events in the Theatre.